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Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls, 
MERLIN’S GRAVE. Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 
The people called him Wizard. 


THE old stories and marvels relating to the 
mystical King Arthur and his court at Caerleon, | Thereafter, there fell on Merlin a great melan- 
in Wales, held for centuries a high place in the| choly ; ‘he walked with dreams and darkness ;’ 
estimation of the wonder-loving and romantic. | and so, quitting Arthur’s court, he entered a boat 
They were the favourite reading of kings and | —Vivien entering with him—sailed over the sea 
queens, of nobles and their ladies, through the | to the Breton coast, and became a wanderer in 
Middle Ages and later, and they formed a choice | the Forest of Broceliande. There, falling under 
source of inspiration to bards and senachies, who | the spell of the temptress, he was urged by her 
doubtless added to and embellished endlessly the | to reveal the secret spell by which ‘if any wrought 
wonders which were already wonderful enough. | on any one with woven paces and with waving 
Hence we have a great collection of tales all | arms, the man so wrought on should ever seem 
bearing upon Arthur and the knights and ladies | to lie ‘closed in the four walls of a hollow tower,’ 
who figured in his court and at his Table Round. | from which was no escape for ever. And Merlin, 
So impressed was Milton with the deeds and | overtalked and overworn, ‘had yielded, told her 
characters of these old warriors, that he at one | all the charm, and slept.’ 
time meditated the writing of an epic poem in | 
which Arthur should figure as the hero. What ; 
Milton did not do, was, however, attempted b Sea Se Seen 
‘ : ’ Japhws a And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, with what ignominious And lost to life and use and name and fame. 
result the satires of Pope and Swift and Dryden | 
are alive to show. But during the most of the) Tennyson has here followed one of the tra- 
last century—perhaps Sir Richard’s endless and | ditional versions of Merlin’s disappearance from 
unreadable epics had something to do with it! among men. But there are other traditions ; and 
—the popularity of Arthur and his heroes was | that one of them which more immediately con- 
rapidly waning ; their exploits retained too much | cerns us has for its scene one of the loveliest 
of what was merely ‘marvellous’ to engage the | spots in all the Scottish Border. This is on the 
interest of men and women on whose minds the | river Tweed, near Broughton. Here, at the junc- 
new age of philosophy and science was beginning | tion of the Drummelzier or Powsail Burn with 
to operate. Scott’s occasional employment of the | the Tweed, is a whitethorn-tree, which is said 
Arthurian legends was not sufficient to rekindle | to mark the spot where Merlin died and was 
their dying popularity; and it was not until | buried. It forms a fit sleeping-place for the 
Tennyson sent out his IJdylls of the King that| great Bard of Celtic mythology. It is in the 
Arthur was once more, though under somewhat | very heart of Tweeddale. The Tweed has 
different colours, restored to popular favour. already flowed northward in a narrow valley 
Among those of Arthur’s train who thus | between closely-flanking hills, leaving far behind 
obtained a fresh lease of life was the Blameless | its pellucid source amongst the high brown slopes 
King’s philosopher and prophet, Merlin. Readers | of Hartfell. But here at Drummelzier the valley 
of Tennyson will remember how the wily Vivien | broadens out, and the river starts on its eastward 
tried her charms upon the King himself, and | course with a full current, broad and majestic, 
failed. overshadowed by the soft green hills that bound 
And after that, she set herself om gain its farthest holms. It is a place that is always 
Him, the most famous man of all those times, beautiful, whether we see it in the first fresh 
Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts, greenness of spring or in the full flush of summer ; 


Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
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but especially beautiful is it in the waning days 
of autumn, when the dark wood of, Dreva on 
the one side of the river stands out*in sombre 
contrast to the many-coloured groves of Dawyck 
on the other, where the yellows and browns and 
bronzes of fading foliage mass themselves in 
picturesque relation to the darker tints of the 
solemn pines. 

It seems at first sight singular that a Wizard 
who is especially claimed as belonging to the 
Kymric or Welsh branch of the Celts should be 
so associated with the south of Scotland. But 
Merlin, like Arthur, belongs not so much to a 
district as toa race. And we must bear in mind 
that thirteen hundred years ago the distribution 
of the population in Britain was different, as 
regards races, from what it is now. Arthur is 
called the king of the Dumnonians; but there 
were two races in Britain so called. One occu- 

ied the south-western peninsula of Britain now 

nown as Cornwall; the other occupied the 
greater portion of the middle Lowlands of what 
we now call Scotland. That the people of these 
two far-divided territories were of the same great 
family of Celts is obvious from the place-names 
that still exist on the Borders—Traquair, Tra- 
henna, Polwarth, Penvalla, and many others that 
closely resemble names in Cornwall; as likewise 
from such river-names as the Tweed, the Teviot, 
and the Timah, all of which have analogues in 
Wales. The Cornish, like the Gaelic tongue, 
is regarded by philologists as an older form of 
Celtic than the Welsh ; and the fact that we find 
names in the south of Scotland that resemble 
names both in Cornwall and in Wales, may be 
regarded as supporting the theory that it was the 
older or Gaelic-speaking Celts who first occupied 
the country, and that these gave place later on to 
a second wave of immigrant Celts who spoke 
Welsh. Bearing this in mind, therefore, it is not 
difficult to understand how the mythologies of the 
Celtic race should be found embodied in the 


and the Scottish Border. 

This co-existence of traditional legends regard- 
ing Arthur and Merlin in places so widely sepa- 
rated, is distinctly unfavourable to the claims 
that have been put forward for these men as 
being really historical personages. It is diffi- 
cult to regard them as such. The great battle 
of Mons Badonicus, or Badon Hill, fought 493 
A.D., is one with whieh Arthur’s name is asso- 
eiatel. But the historian Nennius, who professes 
to give the names of this and other battles fought 
by Arthur, lived some centuries after the date 
of that event, and our best scholars regard his 
compilation of so-called Arthurian battles as of 
doubtful authenticity. Whereas the Welsh his- 
torian Gildas, who was born in the same year 
as that in which the battle of Mons Badonicus 
was fought, and who makes special reference 
to the battle, does not mention Arthur’s name 
in connection with it, nor does he moreover 
seem ever to have heard of any military leader 
of the name of Arthur. If Arthur really lived 
and reigned and fought the battles attributed to 
him against the enemies of his country and his 
race, it is difficult to understand how an historian 
who lived during the same years, and belonged 
to the same nation, should have failed to give 
his life and deeds emphatic record. 


place-names of districts so far apart as Cornwall 


If we are unable to recognise Arthur as an 
historical personage, it is on similar grounds 
that Merlin too must be regarded as mythical. 
But a special difficulty crops up in the case of 
Merlin. According to the Arthurian legends, 
Merlin was a man of great influence and great 
powers of necromancy long before Arthur was 
born; and according to the same cycle of legends, 
we find the Wizard fighting at the battle of 
Ardderyd in 573 A.D., more than a hundred years 


| later. And not only so; but the Wizard is reputed 
|to have wandered for forty years among the 


hills that surround the sources of the Tweed 
and Clyde, in a state of semi-madness in con- 
sequence of his defeat at Ardderyd, thus ex- 
tending his life to something like a hundred 
and seventy years. The old legend writers were 
aware of this difficulty, and so, to get rid of it, 


| were obliged to invent a second Merlin. The 


one who is said to have lived in Wales under 
Arthur’s father (Uther Pendragon), and under 
Arthur himself, they call Merlin Ambrosius ; the 
other, who is alleged to have lived in Scotland 
and to have fought at Ardderyd, they call Merlin 
Caledonius. We have voluminous and_highly- 
wrought narratives of the wonderful deeds of 
both Arthur and Merlin; but these narratives 
are not earlier than the twelfth century, and 
they possess the unfailing characteristic of all 
myth stories, that those writers who lived 
farthest from the time of the heroes are able 
to give the fullest details of their history and 
deeds, while the one historian who was con- 
temporary with them is absolutely silent. 

Standing, therefore, by the so-called ‘ Merlin’s 
Grave, in these the upper reaches of the Tweed, 
we may regard the name and place which tradition 
has so long preserved and identified, as a link 
connecting us with that distant age when as yet 
the Saxon had not settled permanently in this 
fair Borderland, and its dales and glens were 
ee oe with men and women who spoke the 
anguage which their posterity in Wales speak 
still. These early Kymric settlers have long van- 
ished from the Borders, but have left behind them 
the names of Arthur and Merlin—the highest 
personifications of Strength and Wisdom in the 
mythology of the Kymric people. In this view, 
neither Scotland, nor Wales, nor Cornwall, nor 
Brittany may lay any exclusive claim to have 
been the scene of Arthur’s feats and Merlin’s 
wonders ; for the names of these heroes are to 
be found wherever Welsh-speaking Celts have 
lived. 

We have seen the tradition of Merlin’s death 
which Lord Tennyson has adopted for poetical 
treatment ; that which relates to the death of 
Merlin the Wild, or Merlin Caledonius, is quite 
different both as to the locality and the circum- 
stances of it. From Broceliande we are brought 
back to Tweedside, and instead of the wily Vivien 
with her woven paces and her waving arms, we 
have the sticks and stones of a rough band of 
ancient Border shepherds, 

This latter story of Merlin’s death is curious, 
and must have been written by one who was 
familiar with the locality, as the nature of the 
ground at the spot where the Wizard is said to 
have been killed is precisely such as the circum- 
stances attending his death would lead us to 
expect. Moreover, it is just possible that the 
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person to whom the name of Merlin Caledonius 
was applied may have been a real person, as the 
name given him in life is Llallogen, and it is only 
Bower in his Continuation of the Scotichronicon, 
which he wrote so late as the fifteenth century, 
who seeks to identify this Llallogen with Merlin 
the Wild. It is possible also that the poems 
which are attributed to this Merlin the Wild 
may have actually been written by Llallogen ; 
and on account of this poetical faculty and the 
mental aberration of his later years, the people 
may have come to regard him as a second Merlin, 
the one name in the course of time supplanting 
the other. And so, instead of the place of burial 
being called after Llallogen—a name foreign to 
Saxon lips—it was reconsecrated with the more 
familiar appellation of Merlin’s Grave. 

In the Life of St Kentigern—better known 
in Scotland as St Mungo—written in the twelfth 
century, we read of a certain Lailoken or Llal- 
logen who lived in the court of King Rydderch 
as a kind of jester, but who, after the death of 
the saint, became very melancholy, and began to 
utter prophecies, which were rendered memorable 
by their realisation. Bower, who connects him 
with Merlin the Wild, gives a different version 
of Llallogen’s relations with the saint. According 
to him, it happened that Kentigern was in the 
woods praying, when he was suddenly come upon 
by a certain madman, naked and hairy, and like a 
furious savage. The saint addressed him, with the 
result that the supposed madman gave him some 
information as to himself. He said he was once 
the Bard of Vortigern, and was called Merlin ; 
that he had been the cause of the slaughter of all 
those who fell at the battle ‘fought between the 
Liddell and Carwandlow’ (supposed to be that of 
Ardderyd), and that for this great evil which he 
had done he had been driven forth by Heaven 
to dwell among the beasts until the day of his 
death. The saint ministered to him the consola- 
tions of religion; and, after receiving the bene- 
diction, the Wizard is said to have at once pro- 
phesied his own death and that of the king, and 
again betook himself to the wilderness. It so 
happened that on the same day Llallogen in the 
course of his wanderings was met by the shepherds 
of a certain chief called Meldred, at his place of 
Drummeldred or Drummelzier, and these, prob- 
ably regarding the Wizard as the cause of cala- 
mity to themselves or their flocks, seized him, 
and proceeded to stone him and beat him to death. 
At the last moment the wretched man stumbled 
over a steep bluff or bank overhanging the Tweed, 
his body falling upon the sharp point of a stake 
which had been stuck into a Fittle fish stew in 
the water, and upon which he was impaled. 
This manner of death, it was found, corresponded 
with the prophecy which he had that day made, 
that he should die by three kinds of death, 
namely, by stoning, by drowning, and by im- 
= The high bank above the Powsail 

urn, at its junction with the Tweed, corresponds 


with the description of that over which the 
Wizard is said to have fallen. 

The battle of Ardderyd was that at which 
Rydderch, by his victory over the pagans, estab- 
lished himself as king of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, embracing within it all the petty Kymric 
tribes, and among them those who inhabited 


Tweeddale. If partial insanity befell Llallogen 


after his defeat at Ardderyd, it is possible he may 
have been allowed to wander about the king’s 
court, as told in the Life of Kentigern ; and it is 
equally possible that in the later stages of his 
madness he may have taken to the forests and 
wilds, as narrated by Bower. 

In the poems which have been attributed to 
him, and which will be found in Dr Skene’s 
Four Ancient Books of Wales, he is represented as 
being in his last days haunted by two spirits— 
that of his sister Gwendydd, ‘The Dawn,’ and 
that of his early love Hwimleian, ‘The Gleam,’ 
These are the poetical fictions of an imagination 
stimulated by the nature-worship of his pagan 
years, and yet may have helped to soften the 
pressure of those bitter days in which the Wizard 
wandered friendless and alone, with crazed brain 
and remorseful heart, by the green-lipped foun- 
tains of the silver Tweed. J. Re 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER XXII.—WE SIGHT A SAIL. 


Ir was then something after ten by my watch, 
and she slept for five hours without a stir, though 
now and again she spoke in her sleep. I know 
not why I should have remained awake, unless it 
was to keep my weather-eye lifting for the rats. 
There was nothing to watch for or to hope for 
in such weather as that. Once, when the beasts 
below were very noisy—for, as you will suppose, 
in that solemn stillness their squeaking rose 
with a singularly sharp edge to the ear—I 
bethought me of the pantry, and could not 
remember whether I had shut the door. For all 
I could yet tell, the stores we had to depend 
upon were in that little cabin; and if the rats 
found their way to the food, we might speedily 
starve, I lighted a second candle, that, should 
the girl suddenly awake, she might not find her- 
self in the dark, and stepped below, and found 
the door closed. I opened it, and minutely sur- 
veyed the interior, and observing all to be well, 
shut the door and came away; but never can 
I forget the uncontrollable chills and shudders 
which seized me on passing through that cabin ! 
I do not doubt my mind had been a little 
weakened. The remains of the mainmast pierced 
the deck, and stood like a pillar; it stirred to 
the movement of the candle in my hand, and I 
stopped with a violent start to gaze at it, while 
the perspiration broke from my forehead. Vague 
indeterminable shapes seemed to flit past and 
about the stand of arms. The dull noises in the 
hold took to my alarmed ears the notes of human 
groans, Several rats scurried in flying forms of 
blackness towards the after cabins: they seemed 
to start up through the deck at my feet! 

When P resumed my seat on the locker, I was 
trembling from head to foot, and my heart beat 
with feverish rapidity. A draught of wine rallied 
me, and I tried to find something ridiculous in 
my fears. But all the same my dejection was as 
that of a man under sentence of death, and again 
and again I would put up a er to God for 
our speedy deliverance, whilst I sat hearkening to 
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the noises below, to the steady pattering of the! ‘Why do you say that? she exclaimed, giving 


rain, to the occasional melancholy sob of water, 
and to the broken unintelligible mutterings of 
the sleeping girl. 

At some hour between three and four my com- 
panion awoke. She sat up with a cry of wonder; 
and by the candle-light I observed her staring 
around with looks of astonishment and horror. 
I waited until she should have recollected her- 
self, to use the fine expressive word of the old 
writers. 

‘IT have been dreaming of home,’ she said in a 
low voice—‘ of safety, of comfort, of everything 
that I am now wanting.—What time is it, Mr 
Dugdale ?’ 

I put my watch close to my face and told her 
the hour. 

‘How black the night continues!’ she said— 
‘how silent too!’ she added after hearkening 
awhile. ‘It has ceased to rain, and there is not 
a breath of air.’ 

‘It has not rained for these two hours 
ast,’ said I. ‘I am impatient for the day to 
reak. The horizon should be tolerably clear, 


if there be no rain; yet what can daybreak 
possibly disclose to us on top of such a night of 
stagnation as this has been ?’ 

‘Have you slept ?’ 

°No.’ 


‘Then you will take some rest now. It is my 
turn to watch.’ 

‘The dawn will be breaking in a couple of 
hours,’ said I; ‘I will wait till it comes. Should 
nothing be in sight, I may endeavour to rest. 
You will not suffer in the daylight from the feel- 
ing of loneliness that would make you wretched 
now if I slept.’ 

‘Whilst you are here, although sleeping, Mr 
Dugdale, I should not feel lonely. Your voice 
assures me that you require sleep. I have been 
resting five hours. How patient you are !’ 

She took up my jacket, re-formed it pillow- 
fashion, placed it on the locker where her own 
head had Jain. 

‘Pray, lie down, Mr Dugdale. I shall not be 
afraid ; and I can awaken you in an instant if 
there should be occasion to do se.’ 

I complied, rather to please her than to humour 
my own wishes ; for though my eyelids had the 
heaviness of lead, there was a thrilling and hurry- 
ing of nervous sensations in me which were as 
good as a threat that I should not sleep, And so 
it proved, for after I had held my head pillowed 
for some half-hour, I was still broad awake, and 
then, growing impatient of my posture, I sat 
erect. 

‘No use, Miss Temple. I cannot sleep; and 
since that is so, pray, resume this hard couch and 
finish out your slumbers.’ 

But this she would not do, protesting that she 
was fully rested. I was too desirous of her 
company to weary her with entreaties ; and until 
the day broke, we sat at that narrow table with 
the light close enough to enable us to see each 
other clearly. I remember saying to her : 

‘Since this is an experience you were fated to 
pass through—I suppose we must all believe in 
the preordination of our lives—my sincere regret 
is that you should not have been imprisoned in 
this hull with somebody more agreeable to your- 
self than I, 


me a look that carried me back. ‘In this state 
of misery a compliment would be shocking.’ 

‘I seek no compliment,’ said I. ‘I am merely 
expressing a regret.’ 

‘You regret that you are here?’ she exclaimed, 
‘So do I, for then I should not be here. But 
since it is my lot to be here, I am satisfied with 
my companion ; I would not exchange him for 
any other person on board the Countess Ida.’ 

I bowed. 

‘Should we be rescued,’ she continued, keeping 
her dark gaze full upon me as she spoke (and 
something of their beauty and brilliancy of light 
had returned to her eyes with her rest), ‘I shall 
be deeply in your debt. My mother will thank 
you, Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘I have done nothing, Miss Temple. It is you 
who are now complimentary, and I fear ironi- 
eal.’ 

She slightly shook her head and sighed, then 
remained silent for.a minute or two, and said: 
‘How small and contemptible my spirit shows 
itself when I am tested! Do you recollect when 
this wretched brig was lying near us, how I took 
a parasol from my aunt and levelled it at this 
vessel and talked of wishing to see a sea-fight 
and of shooting a man? How brave I was 
when there was nothing particularly to be 
afraid of, and how cowardly I have shown my- 
self here.’ 

‘I should have scarcely believed,’ said I, ‘that 
you were sensible of my presence at the time you 
speak of.’ 

‘Why ? she asked. 

‘Indeed, I continued, ‘I should have scarcely 
believed that you were sensible that I was on 
board the ship.’ 

‘Mr Dugdale, if my manner did not please you, 
this is no time to reproach me with it. Her eyes 
sparkled and her lip curled peevishly. 

‘Hark !’ I exclaimed ; ‘I hear a rippling noise 
as of approaching wind,’ 

I passed round the table, gained the door, and 
looked out. The atmosphere was still motionless ; 
but the sounds of rippling drew near, and pre- 
sently I felt a pleasant little air blowing over the 
stern of the hull, accompanied with the tinkling 
and lipping noises of water set in motion trem- 
bling to the brig’s side. But it was still pitch- 
dark, and search the sky where I would, I could 
observe no break of faintness, no leanest vision 
of star, no vaguest outline of cloud in the impene- 
trable obscurity. 

I returned to the table, this time seating myself 
opposite to Miss Temple. It was easily seen in 
her face that she was sensible I did this con- 
sciously ; indeed, the gaze she rested upon me 
was a look of inquiry, as though she would dis- 
cover whether this holding aloof on my part was 
due to respect or to dislike. Then, as though 
she suddenly sickened to such idle considerations, 
she exclaimed with an eager awakening of her 
in her whole manner: ‘Does this breeze come 
from the direction where the ships are, or 
where you may suppose them to be, Mr Dug- 
dale ? 

‘For the life of me, I could not tell you, I 
responded ; ‘there are no quarters of the compass 
for human senses on such a night as this, in a 
hull that may be headed on all sorts of courses 
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by the set of the swell; but the dawn will be 
here anon, and if this draught holds, we shall 
be able to find out whence it proceeds.’ 

It was still blowing the same light breeze when 
day broke, and I then knew that the wind sat 
about north-west. Miss Temple and I stepped 
on to the deck, where we stood in an agony of 
impatience awaiting the full revelation of the 
sea. One saw why it should have been so pitch- 
dark throughout the night ; the sky was overcast 
from horizon to horizon by a sheet of sallowish 
leaden-hued vapour. Yet the atmosphere had 
cleared so as to enable the sight to penetrate to 
the verge of the normal sea-line, where the ocean 
stood in a firm rim of the darkness of indigo in 
the east against the gray of the morning that 
was spreading out behind it. I took a long and 
steady view of the circle; my companion’s eyes 
were riveted upon me as I did so; she had rather 
trust my sight than hers, and her gaze glowed 
with an inexpressible eagerness to witness in 
my face an air that should inform her I beheld 
a sail. 

‘It is the same inhuman abominable blankness 
as that of yesterday,’ said I, fetching a deep 
breath of rage and grief; then shocked by the 
look of horror and despair in Miss Temple, I 
added: ‘Yet this gives us a view of but little 
more than seven miles. Here is a wind, surely, 
to whip something along. The ships of this 
ocean cannot all have rotted in yesterday’s pesti- 
lential calm. Oh for such another telescope as 
Mr Prance’s!’ and so saying, I trudged forwards, 
and in a few minutes was sweeping the horizon 
from the elevation of the foretop. 

Iran my eyes slowly and piercingly along the 
sea-line, starting from the part into which the 
vessel’s mutilated bowsprit pointed, and when my 
vision was over the starboard quarter, I beheld, 
trembling upon the utmost verge of the livid 
waters stretching to the shrouded sky, a minute 
fragment of white—a tip as of a seagull’s pinion, 
but of a certainty a sail! I lingered to make 
sure, Miss Temple watched me from abaft the 
deck-house. My glance went to her for an instant, 
and I saw her bring her hands together and lift 
them, as though she witnessed in my posture 
that I descried something. My heart hammered 
violently in my ears, and my breathing was short 
and laboured. 

‘What do you see?’ Miss Temple cried at 
last, her rich voice, tremulous with excitement 
and expectation, floating up like the notes of a 
flute. 

‘A sail!’ I exclaimed, calling with an effort. 
‘Patience! I must stay here to make sure of 
the direction she is taking ;’ and I stood pointing 
while she strained her sight; but there was 
nothing for her to see down there. 

The breeze had weight enough to determine 
the matter with some despatch, and I knew that 
if the sail were heading away from us, it must 
speedily vanish, so mere a speck was it. 
Instead, though I will not say that it grew 
whilst I stood staring, it hung with a fixedness 
to satisfy me that the vessel was steering a course 
that must bring us into the sphere of her hori- 
zon; and not having the least-doubt of this, I 
—— over the short futtock shrouds of the 
wreck and sprang on to the deck. 


‘It isa ship, Mr Dugdale?’ cried Miss Temple 


with something of an hysteric accent of inquiry 
in her voice. 

‘ Assuredly,’ I answered. 

‘Will she see us, do you think ?’ 

‘Ay, if she does not shift her helm. But we 
will compel her to see us.’ 

The girl suddenly grasped my hand in both 
hers, bowed her head over it, and I felt a tear, 
I was so affected that I stood looking, unable 
to speak. It was a sort of submission in its way 
—I cannot convey my thoughts of it. She was 
without her hat ; I see her now as she bent over 
my hand; I feel the ice-cold pressure of her 
fingers, and recall the hot tears glittering through 
the beauty of her downcast lashes as they fell. 
She slowly lifted her large wet eyes to my 
face. 

‘What an experience this has been!’ she 
whispered ; ‘low shall I be able to persuade 
people that I underwent it and lived ? 

She still unconsciously held my hand. 
my lips to her fingers, and she released me. 

‘It must always be one of the very happiest 
memories of my life to me,’ said I. ‘I shall 
never make you believe in the joy your deliver- 
ance will fill me with’ 

‘Oh yes, yes!’ she cried passionately ; then 
sending a look over the quarter, she added: 
‘Are we not losing time? Is there not some- 
thing we can do to summon her to us? Will 
it be long before she appears ?” 

‘No; we are not losing time,’ I answered. 
‘I shall have plenty of leisure to make a smoke, 
and that is what we must presently do. If she 
be the Indiaman or the corvette, all that is 
visible of her from yonder foretop is her royals. 
Her topgallant-sails, her topsails, and her courses 
will have to climb before her hull shows. Her 
speed to this air will not exceed four knots. 
She is probably twenty miles distant yet; and 
we must allow her, unless the breeze freshens, 
a good three hours to give us a full sight of 
herself on that horizon out there. So let us 
first get something to eat, Miss Temple, and then 
I will go to work.’ 

But our excitement was too strong to suffer 
us to make more than a phantom of a meal. A 
little biscuit soaked in wine formed my com- 
panion’s breakfast ; but her spirits had returned 
to her, the remembered brilliancy was in her 
eyes again; a faint, most delicate flush was on 
her cheek ; with unconscious fingers she caressed 
her hair, as though, influenced by a womanly 
instinct of which she was insensible, she adjusted 
her tresses in preparation of ow reception by 
the people of the ship. She was sure it was 
the Countess Ida. There was real gaiety in the 
laugh with which she said that she knew Mrs 
Radcliffe’s character, that she could well imagine 
how her aunt had tormented Captain Keeling, 
how ceaselessly the old lady would importune the 
captain to make haste and recover her niece. 

‘Oh, what a meeting it will be!’ she cried. 

‘The sail may prove the corvette, though,’ 
said I. 

‘But she will rescue us, Mr Dugdale, and hunt 
after the Indiaman, and Sir Edward will put 
us on board of her.’ 

I left her to enter the ’tween-decks, where I 
collected a number of mats, blankets, staves of 
casks, and other material, which would burn and 


I put 
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produce a thick smoke ; and presently, with the 
assistance of Miss Temple, had a grpat heap of 
these things stacked on deck betwixt the fore- 
mast and the main-hatch. It was a hard job 
to get the stuff to kindle, for the mats were 
damp, and the staves not to be set on fire by a 
sulphur match. But on overhauling the lockers 
in the deck-house I found a tin can half full 
of oil and a small parcel of rags ; and by means 
of these I set my bonfire alight. The planks 
of the deck were thick and wet and securely 
ealked, and the burning stuff was well clear of 
the hatch ; there was no fear, then, as I believed, 
of the fire penetrating the deck. It made a pro- 
digious smoke. The mass of damp blankets and 
rugs smouldered into a dark thick column, which 
mounted high ere it arched over to the wind. 
It was a signal to be sighted as far away as the 
ship was, and I stood watching it with trans- 
orted eyes as it soared in belching folds, gyrating 
into and blackening out upon the breeze till it 
showed like a steamer’s smoke or a ship on 
fire. 

I waited a little, and then got into the fore- 
shrouds to mark the sail afresh, and beheld the 
gleam of her canvas when I was still two or 
three ratlines below the futtock shrouds: good 
assurance, indeed, of her rising, and nimbly too, 
and heading square for us. I strained my gaze 
at her from the height of the top, but she was 
far too remote to be distinguishable: nothing 
more, indeed, than a little ivory shaft against 
the sulky shallowish sky. 

It now occurred to me that I might accentuate 
the signal of the smoke by letting fall the fore- 
sail, for here was a space of canvas that would 


not only catch the eye, but suggest the hull as 


a still inhabited wreck that was on fire. I called 
to Miss Temple. She looked up eagerly. 

‘Do you see those ropes leading to the deck 
from the arms of this yard?’ said I, pointing. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘T want you to haul them taut, Miss Temple— 
gather in’ the slack, to prevent the yard from 
swinging, as I mean to get upon it.’ 

She understood me perfectly. Her jewelled 
fingers flashed upon the brace as she threw it off 
the belaying pin, and I gazed down with a smile 
of deep admiration at her noble figure as she 
swayed at the rope, tightening and then belaying 
it again. 

‘You should have been a sailors daughter, 
Miss Temple,’ I cried; ‘there is the true skill 
of the ancient mariner in your trick of holding 
on with one hand and making fast with the 
other.—Will you please now tighten the brace 
on the right-hand side ?’ 

She did so; and I got upon the yard, and 
‘laying out’ upon it, as it is called, severed with 
my knife the ropes with which the canvas was 
frapped to the spar, and down fell the sail with 
a large rent right amidships of it, though that 
signified nothing in a square of white that was 
to serve as a signal only. I descended to the 
deck. ; 

‘Why have you loosed that sail?’ inquired 
Miss Temple.—I explained.—‘ But will not the 
wreck now blow away from that ship ?’ 

‘No, said I; ‘she will fall off and come to. 
But the yard must be trimmed to achieve 
that.’ 


So saying, I let go the weather brace and 
swung the yard fore and aft as far as I could 
bring it, then overhauled the clew-garnets, that 
all there was of the sail might show. The hull 
slewed to the pressure, then hung quiet ; mean- 
while, I continued to feed the blaze, heaping 
on rugs and blankets, and so firing up that at 
times the smoke hung as thick to leeward as a 
thunder-cloud. 

(Zo be continued.) 


KRUPP’S IRONWORKS. 


One of the largest iron and steel manufacturing 
establishments in the world is that founded by the 
late Alfred Krupp, the famous German cannon- 
founder, whose name is so well known in connec- 
tion with modern imprevements in artillery. His 
principal works are situated at Essen, in Prussia, 
in the midst of a district productive of both 
iron and coal. The town of Essen, which at the 
beginning of the present century contained less 
than four thousand inhabitants, has become an 
important industrial centre, with a population 
of seventy thousand persons, this increase being 
chiefly due to the growth of the ironworks, and 
the consequent demand for labour. In the 
Vicinity of the town, numerous coal and iron 
mines, many of which are owned by the Krupp 
firm, are in active working, and furnish employ- 
ment to the large population of the surround- 
ing district. Much of the output of iron ore 
and coal from these mines is destined for con- 
sumption in the vast Krupp works within the 
town. Those works had their origin in a small 
iron forge, established at Essen in the year 
1810 by Frederick Krupp, the father of Alfred 
Krupp. The elder Krupp was not prosperous ; 
and a lawsuit in which he became involved, and 
which lasted for ten years, though finally decided 
in his favour, reduced him nearly to bankruptcy. 
He died in 1826, in impoverished circumstances, 
leaving a widow and three sons, the eldest of 
whom was Alfred, aged fourteen. The business 
was continued by the widow, who managed, 
though with difficulty, to procure a good educa- 
tion for her sons. When the eldest, Alfred, took 
control of the works in 1848 he found there, as 
he himself has described, ‘three workmen, and 
more debts than fortune.’ 

Krupp’s subsequent career affords a remark- 
able instance of success attained, despite adverse 
circumstances, by sheer force of ability and 
energy, in building up a colossal manufactur- 
ing business from a humble beginning. At the 
present time, Krupp’s works within the town 
of Essen occupy more than five hundred acres, 
half of which area is under cover. A census 
taken in September 1881 showed that the 
number of individuals in his employ was then 
19,605, and the members of their families were 
45,776—there being thus a total of 65,381 
persons maintained by his works. Of the army 
of workers, 11,211 were employed at the works 
in Essen, the remainder being occupied in the 
many iron and coal mines of the vicinity, or at 
the branch-works at Sayn and Neuwied ; or in 
the iron mines at Bilbao, in Spain, which pro- 
duce the best ores. In Krupp’s Essen works 
there are eighty-two steam-hammers, ranging in 
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weight from fifty tons down to four hundred 
ounds. There are 1553 large ovens, 439 steam- 
aig 480 steam-engines—representing together 
18,500 horse-power—and twenty-one rolling- 
trains ; the daily consumption of coal and coke 
being 3100 tons by 1648 furnaces. The average 
daily consumption of water, which is brought 
from the river Ruhr by an aqueduct, is 24,700 
cubic metres. The electric light has been intro- 
duced, and the work ceases entirely only on 
Sunday and two or three holidays. Connected 
with the Essen works are forty-two miles of 
railway, employing twenty-eight locomotives and 
883 vehicles. There is a fine chemical labora- 
tory; a photographic and lithographic atelier ; 
a printing-office, with steam and hand presses ; 
and a bookbinding room. 

Though, in the popular mind, the name of 
Krupp is usually associated with the manufacture 
of instruments of destruction, yet two-thirds of 
the work done in his establishment is devoted 
to the production of articles intended for peace- 
ful uses. The various parts of steam-engines, 
both stationary and locomotive; iron axles, 
bridges, rails, wheel-tires, switches, springs, 
shafts for steamers, mint-dies, rudders, and parts 
of all varieties of iron machinery, are prepared 
here for manufacturers. The production is, in 
Dominie Sampson’s phrase, ‘ prodigious.’ In one 
day the works can turn out 2700 rails, 350 wheel- 
tires, 150 axles, 180 railway-wheels, 1000 railway- 
wedges, 1500 bomb-shells. In a month they can 
produce 250 field-pieces, thirty 5:7-inch cannon, 
fifteen 9°33-inch cannon, eight 11-inch cannon, 
one 14-inch gun, the weight of the last-named 
being over fifty tons, and its length twenty-eight 
feet seven inches. 

Alfred Krupp devoted much attention to the 
production of steel of the finest quality, and was 
the first manufacturer who succeeded in casting 
steel in large masses, In 1862 he exhibited in 
London an ingot of finest crucible steel weighing 
twenty-one tons. Its dimensions were nine feet 
high by forty-four inches diameter. The uni- 
formity of quality of this mass of metal was 
proved by the fact that when broken across it 
showed no seam or flaw, even when examined 
with a lens. The firm can now make such 
homogeneous blocks of seventy-five tons weight 
if required. Such ingots are formed from the 
contents of a great number of small crucibles, 
each containing from fifty to one hundred pounds 
of the metal. The recent developments of the 
manufacture of steel by the open-hearth process 


have removed all difficulty in procuring the | 


metal in masses large enough for all require- 
ments, and of a tensile strength so high as thirty- 
three to thirty-seven tons to the square om: 
Crucible steel, however, though more expensive, 
still holds its place as the best and most reliable 
that can be produced; and nothing else is ever 
used in the construction of a Krupp gun. By 
the perfected methods in use at the Foesen works, 
such steel can be made of a tensile strength of 
nearly forty tons to the square inch, and of 
marvellous uniformity of quality. The ores 
used in the Krupp works for making the best 
steel are red hematite and spathic ore, with a 
certain proportion of ferro-manganese. The cruci- 
bles employed are formed of a mixture of 


plumbago and fireclay, shaped by a mould into , 


a cylindrical jar some eighteen inches in height, 
and baked in a kiln. When in use, they are 
filled with small bars of puddled metal, mixed 
with fragments of marble brought from Villmar, 
on the Lahn, They are then shovelled into 
large furnaces, whose floors are elevated three 
or four feet above the ground-level. In the 
earthen floor of the immense room containing 
the furnaces are two lines of pits, one set to 
receive the molten metal, the other intended 
for the red-hot crucibles when emptied of their 
contents. When the crucibles have undergone 
sufficient heating, the furnace-doors are opened 
simultaneously at a given signal, and the attend- 
ant workmen draw out the crucibles with long 
tongs, and rapidly empty them into the pits 
prepared for the reception of the metal. The 
empty crucibles when cooled are examined, and 
if found unbroken, are used again; but if 
damaged, as is usually the case, are ground up, to 
be utilised in making new ones. 

The production of steel by this method fur- 
nishes employment for eight or nine hundred 
men daily in the Krupp works. The Bessemer 

rocess for converting iron into steel is also 
argely used there in making steel for certain 
purposes. All material used in the different 
classes of manufactures is subjected at every 
stage to extreme and exact tests; the standards 
being fixed with reference to the Fags, to 
which the metal is to be applied, and any 
material that proves faulty when suitably tested 
is rigorously rejected. 

The guns originally manufactured by the 
Krupp firm were formed from solid ingots of 
steel, which were bored, turned, and fashioned 
as in the case of cast-iron smooth-bore cannon. 
With the development of the power of artillery, 
the greater strain caused by the increased powder- 
charges and by the adoption of rifling—involving 
enhanced friction between the projectile and the 
bore—had the result of demonstrating the weak- 
ness inherent in the construction of a gun thus 
made entirely from one solid forging, and that 

lan was eventually discarded. Artillerists have 
earnt that the strain produced by an explosive 
force operating in the interior of a cannon is 
not felt equally throughout the thickness of the 
metal from the bore to the exterior, but varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of each 
portion of the metal from the seat of effort. For 
example, in a gun cast solid, if two points be 
taken, one at a distance of one inch from the 
bore, and the other four inches from the bore, 
the metal at the former point will during the 
explosion be strained sixteen times as much as 
that at the distance of four inches, The greater 
the thickness of the material, the greater will 
be the inequality between the strains acting at 
the points respectively nearest to and furthest 
from the interior. The metal nearest the seat of 
explosion may thus be strained beyond its tensile 
strength, while that more remote is in imperfect 
accord with it. In such a case, disruption of the 
metal at the inner surface ensues, and extends 
successively through the whole thickness to the 
exterior, thus entailing the destruction of the 
gun. 

This source of weakness is guarded against by 
the construction of what is termed the built-up 
gun, in which the several parts tend to mutual 
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support. This gun consists of an inner tube, 
encircled and compressed by a longs‘jacket’ or 
cylinder, which is shrunk around the breech 
portion with the initial tension due to contraction 
in cooling. Over the jacket and along the chase, 
other hoops or cylinders are shrunk on successively, 
in layers, with sufficient tension to compress the 
parts enclosed. The number and strength of 
these hoops are proportionate to the known strain 
that the bore of the gun will have to sustain. 
The tension at which each part is shrunk on, is 
the greater as the part is farther removed from 
the inner tube; the jacket, for example, being 
shrunk on at less tension than the outer hoops. 
The inner tube, on receiving the expansive force 
of the explosion, is prevented by the compression 
of the jacket from being forced up to its elastic 
limit; and the jacket in its turn is similarly 
supported by the outer hoops; and on the 
cessation of the internal pressure the several 
parts resume their normal position, 

This system of construction originated in 
England, and is now in general use. The first 
steel guns on this principle were those designed 
by Captain Blakely and Mr J. Vavasseur, of the 
London Ordnance Works, At the Exhibition of 
1862, a Blakely 8°5-inch gun, on the built-up 
system, composed wholly of steel, was a feature 
of interest in the Ordnance section. The plan 
devised by Sir W. Armstrong, and carried into 
effect for a series of years at Woolwich and at the 
Armstrong works at Elswick, consisted in enclos- 
ing a tube of steel within a jacket of wrought- 
iron, formed by coiling a red-hot bar round a 
mandrel. The jacket was shrunk on with initial 
tension, and was fortified in a similar manner by 
The want of 


outer hoops of the same metal. 
homogeneity in this gun was, however, a serious 


defect, and ultimately led to its abolition. The 
difference in the elastic properties of the two 
metals caused a separation, after repeated dis- 
charges, between the steel tube and its jacket, 


with the result that the tube cracked from want | 


of support: Both at Woolwich and at Elswick, 
therefore, the wrought-iron gun has given place 
to the homogeneous steel built-up gun, which is 
also the form of construction adopted by the 
chief powers of Europe and by the United States 
of America. 

The failure of some of his solid-cast guns led 
Krupp, about 1865, to the adoption of the built- 
up principle. With few exceptions, the inner 
tube of a Krupp gun is forged out of a single 
ingot, and in every case without any weld. The 
ingot destined to form the tube has first to 
undergo a prolonged forging under the steam- 
hammers, by which the utmost condensation of 
its particles is effected. It is then rough-bored 
and turned, and subsequently carefully tempered 
in oil, whereby its elasticity and tensile strength 
are much increased. It is afterwards fine-bored 
and rifled, and its powder-chamber hollowed out. 
The latter has a somewhat larger diameter than 
the rest of the bore, this having been found an 
improvement. The grooves of the rifling are 
generally shallow, and they ‘widen towards the 
breech, so that the leaden coat of the projectile is 
compressed gradually and with the least friction. 
The jacket and hoops of steel are forged and 
rolled, without weld, and after being turned and 
tempered, are heated and shrunk around the tube 


in their several positions, the greatest strength 
and thickness being of course given to the breech 
end, where the force of explosion exerts the 
utmost strain. The completed gun is mounted 
on its appropriate carriage, and having been 
thoroughly proved and tested and fitted with the 
proper sights, is ready for service. The testing 
range is at Meppen, where a level plain several 
miles in extent affords a suitable site for the 
purpose. 

For many years all guns of the Krupp 
manufacture have been on the breech-loading 
system, and he has devoted much time and 
ingenuity to perfecting the breech arrangements, 
The subject of recoil has also largely occupied his 
attention. In the larger ar guns the force 
of recoil is absorbed by two cylinders, filled with 


glycerine and fitted with pistons anges at 
| the edges. The pistons are driven by the shock 
; of the recoil against the glycerine, which is 
| forced through the perforations. In England a 
' similar arrangement of cylinders, — 
| water as the resisting medium, has been founc 
| effective ; and in America, petroleum is employed 
| for the same purpose. The advantages of the 
| use of glycerine are that in case of a leak it 
would escape too slowly to lose its effect at once, 
and it is also more elastic than water, and is less 
liable to become frozen. 

The resources of Krupp’s establishment are 
;equal to the production of guns of any size 
| that can conceivably be required. He has made 
guns of one hundred and nineteen tons weight, 
| and is said to be now making one of one hun- 
| dred and forty tons. The portentous development 
| of the size and power of modern ordnance is 
| exemplified by these guns, and the Armstrong 
‘guns of one hundred and eleven tons made 
at Elswick. Amongst the class of monster 
cannon, one of the most powerful is Krupp’s 
seventy-one-ton gun. This, like all others of 
his make, is a breech-loader. Its dimensions 
are—length, thirty-two feet nine inches; diameter 
at breech end, five feet six inches; length of 
bore, twenty-eight feet seven inches ; diameter 
of bore, 15°75 inches; diameter of powder- 
chamber, 17°32 inches. The internal tube is 
of two parts, exactly joined; and over this 
are four cylinders, shrunk on, and a ring around 
the breech. Its rifling has a uniform twist of 
one in forty-five. It cannot possibly be fired 
until the breech is perfectly closed. Its maxi- 
mum charge is four hundred and eighty-five 
pounds of powder, and a chilled iron shell of 
seventeen hundred and eight pounds, 

Krupp did much to promote the welfare and 
comfort of his workpeople. For their accom- 
modation, he erected around Essen nearly four 
thousand family dwellings, in which more than 
sixteen thousand persons reside. The dwell- 
ings are in suites of three or four comfort- 
able rooms, with good water-arrangements ; and 
attached to each building is a garden, large 
enough for the children to play in. There are 
one hundred and fifty dwellings of a better 
kind for officials in the service of the firm. 
Boarding-houses have also been built for the 
use of unmarried labourers, of whom two thou- 
sand are thus accommodated. Several churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, have also been erected, 


for the use of his workmen and their families. 
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There’ have likewise been provided two hos- 
pitals, bathing establishments, a gymnasium, 
an unsectarian free school, and six industrial 
schools—one for adults, two for females. In 
the case of the industrial schools, the fees are 
about two shillings monthly, but the poorest 
are admitted free. A Sick Relief and Pensions 
Fund has been instituted, and every foreman 
and workman is obliged to be a member. The 
entrance fee is half a day’s pay, the annual pay- 
ment being proportioned to the wages of the 
individual member; but half of each person’s 
contribution is paid by the firm. There are 
three large surgeries; and skilful physicians 
and surgeons, one of whom is an oculist, are 
employed at fixed salaries. For a small addi- 
tional fee each member can also secure free 
medical aid for his wife and children. The 
advantages to members are free medical or surgi- 
cal treatment in case of need, payment from the 
fund of funeral expenses at death, pensions to 
men who have been permanently disabled by 
injuries while engaged in the works, pensions 
to widows of members, and temporary support 
to men who are certified by two of the physi- 
cians as unable to work. The highest pension 
to men is five pounds monthly, the average being 
about two pounds sixteen shillings monthly. The 
average pension to widows is about one pound 
fourteen shillings monthly. 

The firm have made special arrangements 
with a number of life-insurance companies 
whereby the workmen can, if they choose, insure 
their lives at low rates. They have formed a 
Life Insurance Union, and endowed it with 
a reserve fund of three thousand pounds, from 
which aid is given to members needing assistance 
to pay their premiums. An important institu- 
tion in Essen is a great Central Supply Store, 
established and owned by the firm, where 
articles of every description—bread, meat, and 
other provisions, clothing, furniture, &.— 
are sold on a rigidly cash system at cost price. 
Connected with the Central Store are twenty- 
seven branch shops, in positions convenient for 
the workpeople, placing the advantages of the 
system within the easy reach of all. 

The original name, ‘ Frederick Krupp, has 
been retained through all vicissitudes of fortune, 
as the business title of the firm. The small 
dwelling in which Alfred Krupp was born 
is still standing, in the midst of the huge 
workshops that have grown up around it, and is 
preserved with the greatest care. At his expense, 
photographs of it were distributed among his 
workmen, each copy bearing the following 
inscription, dated Essen, February 1873: ‘ Fifty 
years ago, this primitive dwelling was the abode 
of my parents. I hope that no one of our 
labourers may ever know such struggles as have 
been required for the establishment of these 
works. ‘Twenty-five years ago that success was 
still doubtful which has at length—gradually, 
yet wonderfully—rewarded the exertions, fidelity, 
and perseverance of the past. May this example 
encourage others who are in difficulties! May 
it increase respect for small houses, and sympathy 
for the larger sorrows they tog often contain. 
The object of labour should be the common weal. 
If work bring blessing, then is labour prayer. 
May every one in our community, from the 


highest to the lowest, thoughtfully and wisely 
strive to secure and build his prosperity on this 
principle! When that is done, then will my 
greatest desire be realised.’ Alfred Krupp died 
14th July 1887. 


THE HOSPITALLERS. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir is hard enough to own one’s self in the wrong, 
and to admit the mistake makes the matter very 
little pleasanter ; but to confess a fault in cold 
blood is perhaps the most painful test to which a 
proud nature can be put. Still, Harold Abel- 
white’s estimate of George. Goldsworthy’s char- 
acter was not very wide of the mark when he 
assured the mistress of Fotheryngsby that her 
confession would be met in the most forbearing 
spirit. 

On the morning on which Mrs Debenham 
had succeeded in screwing up her courage to the 
sticking-point, Ben Choppin, in an unusual fit 
of contrariness, had deemed it his duty to take 
his late commander to task touching the latter’s 
reception of Hugh Debenham upon the occasion 
of his initial visit to the Hospital. Sylvia being 
absent upon some scholastic duty, it devolve 
upon the Captain to read the matutinal allowance 


}of ‘British Battles.’ He had donned his spec- 


tacles and cleared his throat, usually the signal 
for rapt attention upon the boatswain’s part ; 
but instead of assuming an attitude of deep ad- 
miration, Ben laid his pipe on one side and made 
a sign that he wished to speak. 

‘Captain,’ he commenced oracularly, ‘ heave-to 
and drop your anchor for a moment. I’ve got 
something on my mind; and that bein’ so, it’s 
got to come out. Let’s discuss this matter with- 
out violence.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked the Captain 
mildly. 

‘You know what I mean well enough. You 
calls yourself a Christian man. I don’t believe 
you’re anything of the sort—so there.’ 

Choppin hurled this defiance at his antagonist 
as Betsy Prig denounced the apocryphal Mrs 
Harris, only the effect was not so theatrical as upon 
that historic occasion. The Captain’s spectacles 
beamed with benign astonishment. 

‘There is all kinds o’ pride,’ pursued the 
speaker, ‘some proper, and some not. Pride 
brought you here, and pride ‘Il carry you away. 
But I didn’t owt to see the gentleman as I have 
looked up to for nigh upon thirty years, go and 
insult another gentleman as never done him any 
harm.’ 

‘You think I was wrong?’ asked Goldsworthy 
meekly. ‘You cannot understand some things, 
Ben, and this is one of them. Our young patron’s 
father once did me a grievous injury. I cannot 
accept any favour from his hands.’ 

Ben Choppin described a few circles, indicative 
of contempt, with his pipe-stem. ‘He comes here 
affable and friendly enough—as nice a mannered 
young man as I could wish to see. And what do 
you do? Why, insult him in your own house. 
That’s because his father had done something or 
other he shouldn't. Not that I believe it, mind, 
for the gentleman I remember on the Greyhound, 
him as was so thick with you, couldn’t ha’ done 
it.—I tell you what it is,’ continued Choppin, 
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waxing warm, ‘if you leaves Blackfriars, my 
name’s Walker.’ + 

‘But my decision need not influence you,’ 
replied the Captain, somewhat touched by this 
evidence of his old friend’s fidelity. ‘You must 
not think of such a thing, Ben. What could 
you do?’ 

‘Ay, and what could you do, either? I could 

ut up with the workhouse, as many a better man 
- done ; but I don’t stop here without you, sir. 
I’m a lonely old man, with few to care for a 
worn-out old sailor. There’s Miss Sylvia, God 
bless her! with always a word and a smile for 
me.—Captain, I’d lay down my life for her 
happiness !’ 

. i believe you would, Ben,’ replied the Captain 
huskily, as he wiped his spectacles, which had 
somehow become misty. ‘1 believe you would, 
Ben. I believe we all would.’ 

‘And a nice way you’ve got of showin’ it. 
There’s a model parent for you! All along of 


What do you think of that? Pride! It’s nothin’ 
but wickedness and tomfoolery ; it’s’ 

‘ Ben, be quiet,’ cried the listener. ‘ How—how 
dare you say such things?) Why, if I had you on 
the quarter-deck at this moment, I would 
My old friend, pray, do not say such terrible 
things.’ 

But Mr Choppin for the time being was 
adamant to the piteous plea. Always tenacious 
of his point, he was not slow to see the advantage 
he had gained, and, like a good general, resolved 
to follow up his first impression. ‘Fair words 
butter no parsnips,’ he rejoined sententiously ; 
‘and you can’t hurt me by cutting off your nose 
to spite your face. Just say as you didn’t mean 
it, and I shall be the first to let bygones be 
bygones.’ 

The Captain melted visibly, being considerably 
softened by Ben Choppin’s rugged, but no less 
forcible, arguments. There was, too, a certain 
rough tenderness in this dog-like fidelity, a 
quality for which Goldsworthy had the highest 
admiration ; and, moreover, every word was 
replete with truth. 

‘You are right, and I am wrong,’ he said. 
‘Don’t reproach me with my weakness, Ben, 
You do not know how I have been tried.’ Here 
he paused fora moment. ‘ Let us say no more.— 
And now to our “ Battles.”’ 

‘The battle of Trafalgar, commencing—“ At this 

oint the Victory”—chapter 10, page 374,’ said 
en cheerfully. ‘Ah! it makes me feel young 
again.’ 

But the stirring history of that memorable 
victory was not destined to enlighten Mr Choppin 
on this particular occasion, for scarcely had the 
place been found, when the Corporal, in a state 
of somewhat agitated dignity, appeared, followed 
in the distance by a dapper footman, clad in 
the claret and silver livery of the house of 
Debenham. 

‘Mrs Debenham would like to see Captain 
Goldsworthy for a few moments, if he is not 
particularly engaged’ Mr Dawson announced, 
with the air of one repeating a lesson, at which 
the footman in the background nodded approv- 
ingly. ‘And please, Captain, may she come 
inside 2” 


pride, he’s goin’ to give up a comfortable house, | 
and live upon his daughter’s little earnings. | 


‘Certainly,’ replied Goldsworthy calmly, ‘if 
she cares to come this way.’ 

Dawson shufiled away in company with the 
gorgeous footman, while the Captain and Ben 
Choppin regarded each other in speechless 
astonishment. 

‘There’s going to be a reconciliation,’ said the 
latter solemnly, first to tind his tongue. ‘You 
mark my words. I think you’re to be trusted 
this time, Captain. And whatever you do,’ con- 
tinued the speaker confidentially, ‘no insults— 
nothing about the late Mr D., because ladies ain’t 
fond o’ hearing their belongings abused.’ 

This valuable counsel was scarcely imparted 
before the lady in question appeared, preceded 
by the agitated Corporal, Her own servant she 
dismissed with a gesture, Choppin and his fidus 
Achates retiring to their favourite retreat to 
discuss this event, af once so portentous and 
unexpected, 

Captain Goldsworthy rising, bowed, and 
motioned his visitor to a chair. ‘Pray, be 
seated,’ he said. ‘I am sorry the accommodation 
is so limited.’ 

Mrs Debenham took the proffered chair. There 
was an awkward silence for a moment as each 
scanned the other’s features. There had been 
little ravage wrought by the hand of time upon 
the one, rich, prosperous, and free from the 
carking cares of life; while the other, save 
that his hair was whiter, his figure not quite so 
straight as it had been, carried his troubles well 
and manfully. 

‘This is an honour I had not anticipated,’ said 
the Captain, all the easy courtesy natural to a 
gentleman recurring in the presence of an equal. 
‘Will you be good enough to explain the occasion 
for your visit ?’ 

There was something in this simplicity that 
immediately set the visitor at her ease, not that 
the confession she had to make came to her 
tongue any the more readily. But a woman of 
the world, troubled by no excess of awkwardness, 
the training stood her in good stead now. 

‘What I have to say,’ she commenced, ‘ will be 
painful to you, but infinitely more distressing to 
me. In the first place, Captain Goldsworthy, I 
will ask you to remember the time when my 
husband and yourself were friends,’ 

The Captain inclined his head gently. Up to 
a certain point the recollection of that time was 
pleasant enough. 

‘Then something came between you—some- 
thing you were pleased to call, and not without 
some show of reason, I admit—treachery. In 
the first place, I must tell you that my husband 
was true enough to you. There was treachery, 
but not on his part ; that was left to another.’ 

‘I should like to believe that, cried the Captain 
eagerly. ‘It would be very pleasant to know 
that my old friend Debenham was innocent of 
deception. Madam, the loss of that money for its 
own sake I never deplored ; it was the loss of my 
friend that I most regretted.’ 

‘I believe you, Captain Goldsworthy ; I do 
indeed,’ said the lady warmly. ‘Your faith has 
not been misplaced. I am to blame.’ 

‘An accident,’ replied Goldsworthy, somewhat 
incredulously. ‘Is it possible ?’ 

The moment for confession had arrived, and, 
strangely enough, it seemed far easier than it had 
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done an hour since. Without the slightest hesita- 
tion or faltering, Mrs Debenham told her tale. 

‘You will remember that my husband was, 
owing to an accident, unable to attend to his 
duties. From time to time I had helped him, 
till at length I grew to be interested in business 
affairs, and, for a woman, knew a great deal 
respecting stocks and shares. I do not want to 
revive painful recollections ; but the warning you 
declared you never received was written in my 
presence, and handed me as an important docu- 
ment to post myself. That letter I deliberately 
suppressed.’ 

Still, not a word or sign of astonishment from 
the listener. For a moment there was a look of 
mingled reproach and astonishment in his blue 
eyes, but so gentle that the penitent took fresh 
heart of grace to proceed. 

‘My reason, as you can guess, was this: My 
husband was unable to travel and see to his own 
interests. Had he been badly crippled over that 
one speculation, ruin would have followed. On 
the other hand, you could have been in London 
the same day the sinister rumours arrived. You 
might have sold out, and saved your money. 
But what would have followed? Twenty thou- 
sand pounds sold out in one day, and our chance 
of getting out would not have been worth the 
trouble of a journey. That is all I have to 
say. And from the bottom of my heart I thank 
you for making this humiliating confession of 
mine less degrading than I expected it to be.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ said the Captain regretfully, 
‘and my old friend was true to me, after all. 
It serves me right. What business had I to 
doubt him ? 

Not a single word of reproach, nothing that 
tended to embarrass the now thoroughly peni- 
tent speaker. Her face was flushed to a deep 
crimson ; there were heavy tears in her eyes and 
rolling down her cheeks. 

‘You are a good man,’ she said brokenly. 
‘How can I thank you !’ 

‘I want no thanks,’ replied the Captain gravely. 
‘To find that my trust was not misplaced is suf- 
ficient happiness for me. Will you oblige me 
by saying no more? Let us be thankful it has 
been no worse.—Nay, do not ask it. Your secret 
is perfectly safe in my hands.’ 

t was with a heart singularly light that Mrs 
Debenham turned her face homewards, so light, 
indeed, that, rapt in her pleasant reverie, she 
drove past Hugh in the Widemarsh Street with- 
out the slightest recognition. She had stayed 
long enough to see Sylvia, and signify approval 
of her refined beauty and singular charm of 
manner. After all, she thought, there was 
money enough, and the Goldsworthys were as old 
a family as, nay, older than the Debenhams. It 
was the pleased expression engendered by this 
train of thought that Harold Abelwhite, walking 
towards the Hospital with Hugh, caught and 
interpreted as a happy omen. The latter had 
heard, not without astonishment, of his mother’s 
determination to visit the obdurate Captain ; but 
that her mission would be successful he had not 
for a moment anticipated. 

‘It is safe, said the artist, half jestingly, half 
sadly. ‘Come, sir; I shall have much pleasure 
in presenting you to the genuine Captain Golds- 


broad county. Mr Debenham, the gods must love 
you passing well.’ 

‘It will be an acceptable change,’ said Hugh 
dryly. ‘I suppose 1 must ask no questions. 
Only, I cannot stand a repetition of last week.’ 

But there was nothing frosty in Captain Golds- 
worthy’s manner as he came to the door of his 
cottage to meet the new patron. That Hugh 
intended to pay the Hospital another visit in the 
course of the day, he had gathered from a parting 
observation of Mrs Debenham. In honour of 
the occasion he had donned his best uniform, a 
decided breach of the rules, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, perfectly excusable. 

‘I hope you have forgiven me?’ he said in 
his most courtly manner. ‘There had been a 
grievous mistake, for which I am altogether to 
blame.’ 

In spite of himself, Abelwhite was forced to 
turn away to disguise a smile. Like Uncle Toby, 
the Captain’s perversion of the truth must have 
been ignored by the recording angel. 

‘I have heard of some misunderstanding,’ 
Hugh replied as easily. ‘But I have been out 
of England so long, that really ’—— 

‘It is best forgotten. We old servants of Her 
Majesty are apt to be hasty in our judgments 
sometimes. Your father and I were old ship- 
mates, and bosom friends many years ago. If 
you are half as good a man, you will fill his 
place worthily.’ 

There was nothing more for it but to shake 
hands, which they did with more than usual 
heartiness. Then Hugh looked round, as if he 
had missed something, an action by no means 
thrown away upon the observant painter. 

‘Your family circle is not complete, Captain 
Goldsworthy,’ he observed. ‘Mr Debenham is 
wondering what has become of Miss Sylvia’ 

‘I must plead guilty to the impeachment,’ 
Hugh admitted unblushingly—‘ Come, Captain, 
in common fairness to me, you must remove 
the very unfavourable impression created the 
other afternoon.’ 

‘Nay; you must do that yourself, lad, cried 
the Captain, in great good-humour. ‘If you 
have as winning a tongue as your appearance 
is pleasing, there is no likelihood of failure on 
your part. If you care to walk round your 
new possessions, you will probably find her in 
the ruins.’ 

Hugh, eager as he was, hesitated a moment ; 
but reading the unmistakable ‘Yes’ in Abelwhite’s 
eyes, tarried no longer. The latter watched his 
retreating figure with a curious mixture of pain 
and pleasure at his heart. It is hard for a man 
to destroy the fabric of his happiness to form 
the material upon which to build up the felicity 
of a rival. 

The shadows had already commenced to 
lengthen across the lawn; there was only the 
faintest of breezes stirring the green ivy round 
the ruined monastery. From the street beyond 
there came the muftled roar of traffic, here soft 
and subdued to something like drowsy music. 
A little rain had fallen in the morning, freshen- 
ing the borders of mignonette and tenweek stock. 
There was not a ‘seemly coat of red’ to be seen, 
no figure save that of a girl standing before the 

reaching-cross, her eyes fixed upon the worn 
ettering round the base. 


ee a gentleman without equal in all this 
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Hugh stepped across the strip of lawn, his 
feet deadened by the elastic turf, ahd stood by 
her side. As she turned, half-startled, and her 
eyes met his, there was something there more 
eloquent of welcome than any words could be. 
He took her hand in his and held it for a 
moment. ‘I have been talking to your father,’ 
he said. 

‘Yes? I am glad you came, for I should not 
like you to misjudge him. Your mother was 
here this morning, and explained the miserable 
misunderstanding. It was very good of her to 
come.’ 

‘Why did you leave London?’ asked Hugh. 
He had heard but vaguely the preceding remark. 
‘I have been looking for you everywhere.’ 

‘Have you? I thought you knew that—that 
—whoI was. I knew you were the son of my 
father’s old friend. I thought I could be happier 
here than there. It is a beautiful place, and 
I have got to love it.’ 

They had moved towards the ruin, and with 
no fixed intent on either side, presently stood 
within the naked walls, alone and unperceived, 
shut out as it were from the outer world. Hugh 
waited patiently till she had ceased to speak, 
then drew a pace closer to her side. 

‘I have heard most of the story, he said. 
‘Of course there is no one to blame; still, I 
feel that I and mine owe you and yours a 
great deal. And yet, selfish that I am, I want 
to go deeper into your debt. If I had spoken 
to you a week ago it would have been useless ; 
now, I hope differently.’ 

‘Say on,’ said Sylvia gaily, though there was 
a slight break in her voice. ‘I am so happy 
to-day that I could not refuse any favour, Any- 
thing that there is in my power to grant shall 
be yours.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said Hugh, calmly appropri- 
ating the hands Sylvia had held out to him half 
jestingly. ‘Then I want this.—Now, be silent. 
I am the governor of this place, and its inmates 
are subject to my supreme command.—Sylvia, I 
command you to say “ Yes,”’ 

‘But really, Sylvia ejaculated, laughing and 
crying in a breath, her blue eyes filled with 
tears ; ‘it is so sudden’ 

‘But not unexpected. 
cvite! you deceitful Sylvia! And this is how 
soon you have forgotten that morning in Ken- 
sington Gardens, but five months ago, that you 
promised to’ 

‘I didn’t,’ Sylvia cried indignantly—‘I didn’t 
promise to marry you.’ 

‘No; but you promised, if you didn’t marry 
me, you wouldn’t marry any one else,” Hugh 
retorted coolly. ‘See, I am waiting.’ 

‘You are very patient,’ Sylvia murmured ; 
‘and I ama happy, happy girl. Oh! how much 
more do you want me to say than that ?’ 


Oh! you sweet hypo- 


Mr Corporal Dawson, wandering towards his | 


accustomed seat, heard the voices, and peeped in. 
There Ben Choppin discovered him ten minutes 
later, a rigid statue of astonishment at the un- 
accustomed spectacle of a beautiful girl with her 
lover’s arm round her and her head upon his 
shoulder. Ben, taking in the situation at a 
glance, led his friend kindly, but none the less 
firmly, to the accustomed seat, where he eyed him 
for some moments in silent scorn and loathing. 


‘Jacob Dawson,’ said he in a judicial whisper, 
‘ain’t you ashamed of yourself ?’ 

But the Corporal’s energetic and far-seeing 
mind was busy Secvisting the future. ‘If so be 
as that be the case,’ he replied meditatively, ‘it 
ought to mean summut hexter at Christmas’—a 
low practical remark, accepted by Ben Choppin 
with the contempt it unquestionably deserved. 


In accordance with the Corporal’s anticipations, 
there was a wedding a little later, of so romantic 
a description that the élite of Castleford and 
neighbourhood had conversational matter enough 
to last through at least a dozen dinner-parties 
and such-like festivities. The idea of bein 
married from an almshouse was enomeceiinnll 
enough in all conscience ; but then a Galdsworthy 
| of Lugwardine, as every woman in the west of 

England knows, can trace descent from Llewellyn 
himself. Under the old ruin, roofed over for the 
| occasion, Hugh and his bride cut the wedding 
|cake; and the Corporal and Ben Choppin, the 
breach being healed, drank so many toasts that 
| they became exceedingly vain-glorious and inflated 
| with pride, thus engendering a sore feeling with 
| the rest of the Hospitallers for some days after- 
| wards. 

There was but one notable absence from the 
| marriage-feast—that of Harold Abelwhite. He 
sent the bride a present, the picture Hugh had so 
greatly admired ; and the same day Mrs Deben- 
| ham received a present likewise—three sheets of 
| tissue-paper enclosed in an envelope. A week 
later an enclosure, containing bank-notes to the 
value of five hundred pounds, found its way to 
the artist’s cottage ; a little tribute of admiration, 
said the sender, of Mr Abelwhite’s genius, and to 
enable him to complete a course of study he 
had long contemplated. Had he been able to 
regard the gift as a genuine tribute to his 
abilities, he might have retained it ; but it looked 
too much like bribing him to silence, hence he 
returned it. His pictures are yearly increasing 
his reputation; but in his London studio he 
has as yet found no time or inclination to design 
another castle in the air. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
THERE has for a long time been an expression of 
opinion among artists and others that our metro- 
politan National Gallery does not contain suffi- 
cient examples of the works of British artists, 
who are therefore left out in the cold, where it 
is only natural they should find a home. It is 
now pointed out that whatever may have actuated 
the authorities from time to time in making their 
selection of pictures, there is no question about 
the want of space, which would forbid a repre- 
sentative collection of the works of our native 
artists. This being so, it is proposed that a new 
collection should be gathered together under the 
name of ‘A National Gallery of British Art.’ 
Sir J. C. Robinson has suggested that the new 
Gallery might be built on to the old Ken- 
sington Palace, and that the rooms of the old 
building, which are stately in appearance, and 
which possess fine painted ceilings, elaborate 
chimney-pieces, and carvings in oak and marble 
in the best taste, should be fitted with suitable 
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furniture, and thrown open to the public as a 
highly attractive and interesting exhibition. 

or centuries, salt has been obtained by the 
evaporation of brine in open pans, at first from 
sea-water, and of later years from the water 
which comes from the melting rock-salt under- 
ground, and which is pumped up in such abund- 
ance in Cheshire and elsewhere. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this crude way of making salt 
should have held its own for so long, for it has 
disadvantages. Among these are the slowness of 
the operation, the cost of the large quantity of 
fuel required, the noxious fumes given off by the 
escape of brine into the furnaces, and the rapid 
decay of the iron pans used, owing to the hard 
scale formed upon the metal by the action of lime 
and magnesia contained in the brine. An im- 
proved method of manufacture has at length been 
discovered by Dr Pick of Austria, who for many 
years has devoted his attention to the subject. 
The system is too elaborate to be fully described 
here, but it may be said that it is continuous and 
automatic in action, requires only two-fifths of 
the usual amount of fuel, and does not entail 
skilled labour. The operations are conducted by 
means of steam instead of fire, and the salt is pro- 
duced in closed vessels in a vacuum, the spent 
heat from one vessel being utilised by its neigh- 
bour. Under favourable conditions, the salt 
produced by the new apparatus is of the finest 
quality, and its cost is not much above one 
quarter of that made by the old method. The 
apparatus has for some time been at work at a 
salt-work in Staffordshire, and it fully bears out 
the promises of its inventor. 

A recent despatch from India dealing with the 
sugar-manufacture does not speak very hopefully 
of that industry. The authorities have, since the 
beginning of the century, done their best to effect 
improvements in methods of production, but 
their efforts have had but little success, The 
cultivation of the sugar-cane in India is limited 
by scarcity of both water and manure, and seems 
to be confined to small farms which are more or 
less widely separated. For this reason the 
attempts to establish central factories where 
the sugar could be refined have failed, the 
difficulties of collection over a wide area being 
insurmountable. Sugar-refining, indeed, cannot 
be made to pay unless it be supplemented by 
the sale of rum and other liquors ; and even in 
this case the manufacturer is handicapped by 
Excise difficulties. Under present conditions, it 
would seem that it is more profitable to produce 
a coarse sugar for local consumption than to 
attempt the manufacture of a better kind for 
export ; and any improvement that it is possible 
to look for must appertain to the native method 
of manufacture. 

A form of Bell Buoy which presents many new 
features has been invented by Mr Jasper Gibson 
of London. The Buoy supports two bells, one 
above the other, which are used for distinct 
purposes—the lower one being a fog-bell, and 
the upper one a storm-bell. The fog-bell is 
mens by a rod attached to a float which moves 
up and down with every ripple, and it is thus in 
no way dependent upon a rough sea for its warn- 
ing note. But the storm-bell requires something 
more than this to force it into action, Three 
external hammers are suspended from a disc, 


which is so balanced that it remains horizontal 
however the buoy may be tossed about on the 
angry waves. This persistence of position con- 
tinually brings its hammers into contact with the 
agitated bell, and a sustained tolling is the result. 
In both bells, provision is made for the hammers 
springing back after striking the bell, so that its 
sonorous qualities are not interfered with. It 
will thus be seen that the Gibson Bell Buoy 
presents many advantages over the somewhat 
are A contrivance which it aspires to supersede. 
It is thought very highly of by experts. 

The delay which seems to have been incurred 
through a variety of circumstances in the estab- 
lishment of the electric light as a common 
illuminant in this country has not been all lost 
time, for English electricians are now able to 
profit by the experience of other countries, and 
will be able to avoid many pitfalls into which they 
otherwise might have stepped. They are at least 
warned by the many fatal accidents which have 
occurred in New York against the danger of 
leaving wires in exposed situations unprotected. 
We are glad to see that the widow of a victim to 
carelessness in this respect has been awarded 
liberal damages at Brighton, and we hope that 
this early accident in England will have a good 
effect in making others more careful. Mr Edison 

ointed out while he was in Paris the danger of 
aying cables charged with high tension currents 
side by side with gas-pipes in street subways; 
and he was able to quote one instance at least in 
which a gas-pipe had been melted, and the escape 
of gas from it had led to an explosion. 

Venturesome sportsmen, who are occasionally 
prone to complain that big game is being exter- 
minated, and that now there is very little left to 
shoot, will find their aspirations gratified to the 
utmost if they care to undertake a journey to 
Indo-China, At Annam, for instance, tigers are 
so numerous that no one ever thinks of going 
outside his residence after dark ; and as much as 
four hundred pounds sterling was paid last year 
by the authorities for their «lestruction. We do 
not know how many tigers this represents, but 
we learn ti-at the evidence of a skin and fangs is 
necessary before the reward is paid. But it 
would seem that the Annamese believe more in 
superstitious observances as a talisman against 
wild animals than they do in powder and shot, 
for they have raised the tiger to the position of a 
deity, and propitiate *him by the consecration of 
temples to his lease He is also distinguished 
by various titles of nobility, and has followers, 
as if he were the head of a religious sect. But 
this does not prevent the natives from trapping 
the animal and destroying him by stratagem, and 
they would doubtless heartily welcome any noble 
sportsman who may visit their country to levy 
war against the creature. 

A signalling system for use of the police in 
cities and towns has been recently exhibited in 
London by means of miniature apparatus. An 
ordinary lamp-post is furnished with a receptacle, 
in which is a clock dial and pointer, very much 
like the telegraph used in a steam-ship, only, 
instead of the commands to ‘Go ahead’ or ‘Go 
astern,’ the dial is furnished with notices of fire, 
robberies, riots, and the like. A corresponding 
dial at the nearest police station synchronises 
with this on the lamp-post, and also gives the 
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number of the lamp from which the message 
is sent. The plan is ingenious, and would no 
doubt be useful in many cases. 

It is said that Iceland is gradually becoming 
depopulated, owing to the constant emigration of 
its people to the more inviting shores of Canada 
and the United States. These emigrants send 
such favourable accounts home to their friends 
of their change of domicile that others quickly 
follow in their wake, and so the drain goes on. 
It is estimated that this year the exodus of Ice- 
landers will amount to twenty thousand, which is 
nearly one quarter of the population of the island. 
The emigrants are chiefly from the northern and 
eastern districts, where labour is only carried on 
under the greatest difficulties, and where bad 
harvests have lately caused much poverty. Among 
the fisher-folk, too, the competition of steam- 
trawlers has almost crippled the work which used 
to be carried on successfully with old-fashioned 
boats and gear. 

A recent Report from Upper Burma gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the Silver and 
Lead Mines in that country. The ore is found 
within ten feet of the surface; but the shafts 
are commonly carried down to three hundred feet 
before the miners find any veins worth following 
up. They work out the ore by primitive methods, 
and sell it at the pit’s mouth to others, who 
extract the silver from it. The lead is at present 
not allowed to be dealt with, in order that the 
dacoits may not have the wherewithal to manu- 
facture bullets, and there is consequently an 
accumulation of the baser metal, which it is 
suggested that the Government should purchase. 
The ore is plentiful, and yields about ten shillings’ 
worth of silver for every basket of three hundred 
and sixty-five pounds. 

An improved method of making sheet-glass is 
said to have been perfected by an American 
manufacturer. At present, such glass is made 
by blowing a cylinder ; and after cutting it down 
on one side, it is allowed to unroll itself by its 
own weight while resting in a hot state upon a 
flat surface. In this new method the glass in a 
semi-liquid molten condition is submitted to the 
action of hollow metal rollers, which are heated 
on the inside by steam or gas, and it is by them 
rolled out in a thin sheet much after the manner 
in which plate-glass is made. The new process 
is said to furnish sheet-glass of a high quality 
at a cheaper rate than was before practicable. 

The practice of Cremation, in lieu of ordinary 
burial, is maktng steady progress in Paris, in spite 
of the opposition to it which exists in certain 
quarters. At the new Crematorium at the well- 
known cemetery Pére-la-Chaise, a furnace has 
been erected which will reduce a body to ashes in 
less than an hour, and at a cost of about fifteen- 
pence for fuel. Since the establishment of this 
system in the French capital, twelve hundred 
unclaimed bodies of persons who have died in 
hospitals have been thus disposed of, besides the 
bodies of three hundred of the well-to-do classes, 
whose wishes have been thus complied with. 

Lord Rayleigh, in a recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, took for his text the word ‘Foam,’ 
and he proved by many interesting experiments 
that foaming, or frothing, is not possible with a 


and pure alcohol will neither of them foam ; but 


a mixture of water with five per cent. of alcohol 
will foam strongly. Beer is, of course, a mix- 
ture of this character. Water impregnated with 
camphor, or with a small quantity of any colloid 
substance, will froth freely; and we all know 
that a little soap added to water will cause the 
same effect. Alluding to sea-foam, the lecturer 
said that this was not due to the salt contained in 
the water, but rather to the seaweeds which suffer 
destruction in stormy weather. He also alluded 
to the effect of oil upon troubled waters, and 
pointed out that although in the first instance 
only the smaller ripples were affected by the oily 
coating, the larger waves were afterwards brought 
under control, for it seemed as if the power of the 
wind to create those large waves was due in great 
measure to the small ripples which formed at 
their back, and gave the wind a hold on the water 
which it would not otherwise have. It was in 
reality the curling tops of the waves and the 
broken water which was mischievous, and this 
was quieted by the action of the oil. 

The Horse Accident Prevention Society has 
been established with the humane object of 
saving needless suffering to one of our most faith- 
ful and obedient servants. This Society, which 
well deserves support, recently issued a circular 
inviting the opinion of those well qualified to 
judge as to the best form of paving for our city 
streets. The circular was addressed to all the 
drivers attached to the London General Omnibus 
Company and other similar associations, to the 
drivers of well-known firms of carriers, and to 
others ; and the principal questions to which it 
invited replies were: ‘Which is the best—that 
is, the safest—and which is the worst or most 
dangerous pavement now used in the London 
streets?’ The replies are as follows : 750 drivers 
think that wood is the best material ; 219 prefer 
macadam ; 197 think that granite cubes form the 
best roads; while 51 are in favour of asphalt. 
With regard to the worst pavement, more than 
1000 condemn asphalt to this ignominious posi- 
tion, while 122 say that nothing is worse than 
wood, As a result, the Society is now urging 
upon local authorities to discard asphalt for the 
future, and to replace it as it becomes worn out 
by a safer material. 

A favourite and apparently successful method 
of advertising is to publish testimonials from 
those who have benefited by the particular article 
which is thus brought under public notice. 
American adventurers are very clever at this 
kind of thing, and some of our own countrymen 
are not far behind them. But certainly one of 
the best advertisements of the kind comes from 
the pen of Theebaw, the deposed monarch of 
the Burmese, a translation of which recently 
was published in the Rangoon Gazette. It is 
designed for a particular brand of cigars, and 
appears upon every box of those luxuries. It 
runs as follows: ‘My late father, the Royal 
Mindoon Min, the Golden-footed Lord of the 
White Elephant, Master of a thousand gold 
Umbrellas, owner of the Royal Peacocks, Lord 
of the Sea and of the World, whose face was 
like the Sun, always smoked the Esoof Cheroot 
while meditating on his treatment of the bull- 
faced, earth-swallowing English. Had I done 
the same, I should never have lost my throne ; 
but I used the opium-drugged cheroots from 
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Manila.and the trash which was sent me from 
San Francisco, and I fell.—(Signed) THEEBAw, 
formerly King’ 

A Melbourne paper lately described the visit 
of the Conservator of Forests to the Mount 
Macedon State Nursery of trees, where the work 
of propagating young trees and cultivating plants 
of various kinds for distribution among local 
bodies is constantly going on. It is estimated 
that this year nearly half a million trees will be 
thus distributed. 
of American black walnut trees has revealed the 
existence of what seems to be a new disease, and 
energetic measures are at once to be taken in 
order to cope with it. This disease takes the 
form of a species of mildew, which clusters round 
and attacks the roots. The efforts to cultivate 
the Rhea Grass from India, which yields such 
a valuable fibre, has been attended with marked 
success, 

Sir Morell Mackenzie has recently written 
upon the effect of tobacco-smoking on the voice, 
and his remarks should receive attention by 
those who practise public speaking or singing. 
He tells us that most of the leading actors in 
London suffer from a relaxed condition of the 
upper part of the throat, brought on, he believes, 
entirely by smoking; but actresses are rarely 
affected in that way. He has noticed the same 
thing in the case of military officers and clergy- 
men. It is not necessary to be a smoker to 
encourage these symptoms, for a delicate throat 
exposed to an atmosphere laden with the fumes 
of tobacco such as is often met with in a railway 
carriage, is, we learn, even worse than the use of 
the cigar or pipe. The oriental hookah is in Dr 
Mackenzie’s opinion the least harmful apparatus 
to use, for the smoke passes through water, and 
is robbed of its heat before it enters the system ; 
and the cigarette, so fashionable nowadays, is 
the most dangerous. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Few people perhaps study geography for mere 
amusement, yet half-an-hour with an atlas may be 
profitably and agreeably spent, and it will reveal 
some curious though little suspected facts. In 
these days of School Boards, of course everybody 
has a smattering of the science, and very few, in- 
deed, are so ignorant as the statesman who, accord- 
ing to Punch, is represented, during a delicate 
negotiation respecting East Africa, as desperately 
exclaiming, ‘ Where, O where is Zanzibar ?’ 

It would be unpatriotic, as well as untruthful, 
to say that the British Empire is not the greatest, 
so far as regards territory, on the face of the earth. 
It may be true, also, that the sun never sets on 
the Queen’s dominions ; but it is rather surprising 
to find that until within a few months ago she 
did not possess a square inch of territory any- 
where on the line of the equator. This newly 
acquired and interesting part of the British 
Empire is the territory belonging to the Imperial 
East Africa Company, which stretches from 
the coast north of Zanzibar north-westwards to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. . 

India is virtually a tropical country ; yet Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost extremity, is about 
five hundred and sixty miles north of the equator ; 
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and the most northerly part of the Punjab is 
almost on the same latitude as Gibraltar, or one 
thousand miles farther south than London. 

Although New York is in a general sense 
‘west,’ it is in reality nearly nine hundred miles 
nearer the equator than Liverpool. Directly west 
from Liverpool is the cheerless coast of Labrador ; 
and crossing the continent we pass the southern 
portion of Hudson Bay, Lake Winnipeg, and, on 
the other side of the continent, the southern extre- 
mity of Alaska. Farther west still is the centre of 
the Isthmus of Kamtchatka ; and, if the circuit is 
completed, right through Siberia and Russia, and 
on to Hamburg. We have to thank our climate, 
maligned as it is, that we are not frozen fast 
_ half the year. Apropos of freezing, Montreal, of 
a notoriety, is on the same degree of 
latitude as Venice, or about four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer the equator than London. 
Again, St John’s, Newfoundland—that land of 
| fogs and drifting icebergs—lies one hundred miles 
| farther south than Paris. 

When we read of vessels rounding Cape Horn, 
it never occurs to us that they are sailing through 
/a strait not much broader than the North Sea; 
| yet that is all the distance between the Cape and 
the Antarctic continent. 
| A curious incident regarding a strait occurred 
during the Russian War. It would have been 
| ludicrous, if anything can be ludicrous connected 
| with war. Commodore Elliot was blockading a 
Russian squadron in the Gulf of Saghalin, on the 
east coast of Siberia. Thinking he had the 
Russians in a cul de sac, he complacently waited 
for them to come out, as the water was too shallow 
for him to attack them. As the enemy did not 
come out, he sent in to investigate, and found, to 
his astonishment, that Russians and ships had 
vanished! While he had been waiting for them 
in the south, they had quietly slipped out by the 
north; teaching both him and the British Govern- 
|ment a rather severe lesson in geography, as it 
| had been thought that Saghalin was an isthmus ; 
|and they were totally unaware of a narrow 
|channel leading from the Gulf to the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Buccaneering romances teem with references to 
the Spanish Main, yet how many people nowa- 
days know what or where the Spanish Main was? 
Main is a contraction for Mainland, and was 
applied to the part of the north coast of South 
America washed by the Caribbean Sea. The 
name is a relic of the time when that part of 
the continent belonged to Spain, and was used 
in opposition to the West India Islands, which 
also then belonged to that country. 

Where is El Dorado? This was a question which 
acutely exercised the conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru. Not content with the spoils of these un- 
fortunate countries, the Spaniards argued that 
there must be another and a richer country 
in the interior, supposed to be somewhere to the 
north or west of Peru. They called it, in pro- 
spective, the Golden Land, Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried to find it in Guiana. It has not yet, how- 
ever, been discovered. The Spaniards very likely 
found their El Dorado when they plundered 
Mexico and Pern; and the English buccaneers— 
of whom Sir Walter Raleigh was by no means an 
insignificant specimen—found their El Dorado in 
plundering the plunderers ; a sort of rough-and- 
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our shores, or even in our own country. How 
many people, for instance, know that Edinburgh 
is on the same parallel of longitude as Cardiff, in 
South Wales, or one hundred and twenty miles 
west of London, or that it is actually seven or 
eight miles west of Liverpool? And that directly 
south of Edinburgh is the Solway Firth? In a 


north of London. It is really north-west. Flam- 
borough Head is the last point of land directly 
north of London. Beyond that is an uninter- 
rupted line passing to the west of Spitzbergen up 
into the depths of the Arctic regions, where no 
definite land has yet been discovered. This is, 
in fact, one of the least explored parts of the 
Arctic continent. 

It is curious, too, that south of the Blasquets, 
the most westerly point of Ireland, there is no 
land for sixteen hundred miles, until we reach 
the north-west coast of Africa. 

Land’s End, although the most westerly point 


End. 

A good deal of haziness prevails as to the exact 
relative geographical positions of various parts and 
places of the Continent to this country. Den- 
mark, for instance, lies east of the southern half 
of Scotland, and Copenhagen, the capital, is 
twenty miles farther south than Edinburgh. 
Moscow lies on the same latitude as the former 
city. What might have been the result of Napo- 
leon’s famous campaign if the climate, as well as 
the latitude, agreed with ours ? 

Sumburgh Head, the southern extremity of the 
Shetland Islands, is on the same latitude as Cape 
Farewell, in Greenland, on the one hand, and on 
the other, St Petersburg. To St Petersburg is 
generally given the credit—if credit it can be 
called—of being the most northerly capital in 
Europe ; but it must divide the distinction with 
Christiania, capital of Norway, which is on ex- 
actly the same latitude. Stockholm, the sister 
capital, is forty miles farther south. 

It is natural enough to suppose that the shortest 
distance between two places is along a straight 
line stretching from the one to the other. So it 
would be for all practical purposes between, say, 
Holyhead and Dublin, or Dover and Calais, but 
not between Liverpool and New York, or any 
other two places great distances apart. Marine 
charts are on Mercator’s Projection, on which all 
the parallels of latitude and longitude cross each 
other at right angles. The utility of this arrange- 
ment cannot be explained here; but we shall 
simply confine ourselves to the reason why the 
shortest distance as on Mercator’s Chart, say 
between Land’s End and Newfoundland, is not 
along a straight line drawn from the one point to 
the other, but along a segment of a circle Isis to 
the north of it and having one end at the place of 
departure and the other at the place of destination. 
As every one knows, degrees of latitude become 
shorter as they approach the Pole, therefore, in 
sailing from the one point to the other as above, 


vague kind of way Edinburgh is supposed to be | 


ready retribution, highly pleasing, no doubt, to | although a vessel must pass through the same 


number of degrees, yet they are shorter than the 


To come nearer home: comparatively few are | degrees lying along the straight line, so that it 
aware of the exact ‘lay of the land’ round about | has actually to sail a less distance along the 


curved line than the straight one. This is called 
in nautical language, ‘Great Circle Sailing.” The 


example given is in the northern hemisphere ; in 


the southern hemisphere the curve, of course, will 


| incline towards the Sduth Pole. 


Although difficult to understand, the principle 
of Great Circle Sailing becomes quite clear with 
the aid of a terrestrial globe. 

It may not be out of place to give, in conclu- 


sion, two instances of the curiosities of ancieut 


geography, one might almost say mysteries, for 
they have not been satisfactorily cleared up to 


| this day. About 400 B.c., Pytheas, a citizen of 
y » Ty ) 


Massilia, after havjng discovered Albion, sailed 
still farther north, and came toa place he called 
Ultima Thule. Some suppose that this was 
Shetland, others Norway, and others Iceland, 
Shetland has popularly been regarded as the 
Ultima Thule, although there is really no defi- 
nite ground for supposing so, as Pytheas gives us 
no information which would help to locate the 


of England, is by no means the most westerly of | mysterious region ; or rather the information he 
the island; there are several parts of Scotland | does give is so mixed with the fabulous as to 
more westerly still; and Ardnamurchan Point, | be utterly worthless, Another mysterious region 
the farthest, is ten miles farther west than Land’s | was a great island lying outside the Pillars of 


Hercules, called Atlantis. Plato was the first to 
mention it, and he says that the sea suddenly 
engulfed it, and that the region had ever since 
been unnavigable by reason of the shoals created 
by the sunken continent. Some regard the Canary 
Islands as the remains of Atlantis; some sup- 
pose it to be America ; and some suppose it existed 
in Plato’s imagination only. 


BETROTHED. 


Deak, as I listen to your voice, Love’s light 

Falls in full glory over all the land; 

And I? I scarce can see. With trembling hand 

I needs must shade my eyes, since all too bright 

The dazzling radiance shines. Through shadowy night 

Erst I looked up, and longed but for a strand 

Of light from some dim star ; at your command, 

Lo, day breaks, with no dawning, on my sight ! 

Deem me not cold, beloved, but only slow 

To realise how my poor life is blest. 

Thus hold my hands in yours until they grow 

Warm in your clasp ; and thus, dear, let me rest— 

All the sweet peace of Love at last to know— 

Here with my glad face hidden on your breast ! 
Kate MELLERsH. 
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